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the mother told me that when the attending physician found that another doctor 
had been called, he told the parents that their baby would have been well long 
ago if that nurse had not kept giving him something to eat that did not agree 
with him. 

I am aware that this sounds overdrawn, utterly impossible, but it is a 
plain statement of facts. It is not likely that such conditions will arise twice 
during one nurse's experience, but I should like to know what course some others 
would have pursued under like circumstances. N. S. 

AROUND-THE-WORLD LETTERS 

Dear Editor: In Manila I found friends on the pier, nurses from the 
Division Hospital, and it was a welcome change to spend a night with them. 

The most distinctive experience on the return cruise was the side trip to Agra. 
I was so anxious to see the Taj Mahal, and so afraid something might occur 
to prevent my getting there, that I kept very still about going, and was tucked 
away out of sight on the first tender going ashore, long before it was time to 
start. I did not go with the specially-arranged party because their accommo- 
dations are booked in advance and there was so much uncertainty about my 
going. So I slipped away to Cook's office, that faithful friend of the lone woman 
in strange lands, and booked to travel that night in the Punjab Mail. 

Travelling in India is unlike any other travelling in my experience. There 
are no porters, no conductors, no towels, no bedding, so you carry towels and bed- 
ding, and after my experience I would add, a dust cloth. If you are wise you 
carry a bottle of drinking water, and if you are English, besides, you carry a 
tea basket. If you have money, you take with you a bearer, who carries your 
luggage, puts you in your compartment, and withdraws to a third-class carriage, 
reappearing at stations to salaam, make up your bed, bring tea, or offer any 
other service, such as guarding your possessions while you are in the dining-car. 
The beds are merely the hard leather-covered benches running the length of the 
compartment, the upper berth letting down on a chain suspended from above. 
There is an electric fan, and a stationary table. The doors and windows are 
provided with screens, and smoked glass panes, to temper the glare of the 
sun. After you know how it is done, it is a very comfortable mode of travel. 
You have room to move about, you can lie down during the day, the lavatory 
is at hand, and you indulge in the comfort of a kimono, if you are in the ladies' 
compartment, which is a great luxury in such heat. The Punjab Mail is the 
fastest train, and it took twenty-two hours. It was exceedingly hot, dusty, and 
in the main not interesting. We arrived at Agra in the cool of the evening, 
and decided to go at once to the Taj Mahal, and have dinner later. We drove 
out under the soft tropical night sky, past the little oriental shops, through 
a lovely park, drawing up finally before a massive gateway, built of red sand- 
stone, inlaid with black marble traced in flower designs. Standing in the shadow 
of this impressive structure, we saw before us that which gives one the sensation 
of a privileged being admitted to the sacred intimacy of beauty. Beauty ex- 
pressed in architecture, revealing both the artist and above even that the lover. 
It seemed to us, as a faint little baby moon slowly rose, casting a silvery light 
on the scene, that this wonderful thing was suspended from the mysterious sky, 
and would float away before our eyes. Fair as a newly opened lily, pearly white 
as if just completed, it has stood there for over two hundred years. It took ten 
thousand workmen twenty years to build it. Before it is a long marble basin, 
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containing water fed by many small fountains, on each side are avenues of dark 
cypress trees, symbolic of the dead, as they bear neither fruit nor flower, for the 
Taj Mahal is a tomb, the costliest, most beautiful tomb in the whole world, 
erected by Shah Jehan, to the memory of his favorite wife. Reverently we 
walked up this long avenue, grateful that we had come alone, and not with the 
rest of the four hundred tourists. We mounted the marble steps, where a tall 
Mohammedan, in flowing garments and white turban, met us with a lantern 
to guide us through the unlighted passages within. Under the vaulted dome, 
veiled by marvellous carved marble screens, inlaid with jade, agate, lapislazuli, 
and many other semi-precious stones, was the tomb itself. Or rather a fac-simile 
of it, the genuine one being down below, where at one time unbelievers were not 
admitted. The only light comes from a richly designed silver lamp, presented 
by Lord Curzon. This burns night and day, for here it is never brighter than 
twilight. The original structure contained many precious stones, and the tomb 
was covered with a blanket of pearls, for she was known as the " Pearl of the 
Palace." These have all been stolen by marauding conquerors, at various periods 
in India's bloody history. The air was heavy with the sweet perfume of the 
frangipanni, and when the stately Mohammedan threw back his head, closed his 
eyes and challenged the echoes with a wailing call to " Allah," it was weird to 
say the least. We came down to earth, when he salaamed, and requested an 
offering, anything other than silver defiling so sacred a spot. 

We returned to the hotel, had dinner, and went to bed. The bedroom was 
huge. On the wall strolled a tidy little lizard whose business in life consisted 
in eating up things that crawl or fly to the annoyance of human beings. Across 
the room was a beam, suspended on heavy cords, a deep flounce of straw matting 
depended from it. Running from the beam through a hole in the wall to the 
outside was a rope. Squatting on the piazza sat a little dark figure draped in 
a red scarf and faintly tinkling with anklets and bracelets, pulling the rope. 
This was the punkah-wallah, and all night the punkah fanned us, and we slept. 

Charlotte Ehrlicheb. 



Nearly $19,000,000 was spent in the anti-tuberculosis campaign in the 
United States during the year 1912 according to the fourth annual statistical 
statement of expenditures in this movement issued by the National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. The expenditures during the year 
for sanatorium and hospital construction and treatment make the largest single 
item in the total, amounting to nearly $16,800,000. Over $115,000 was spent 
for the maintenance and establishment of open-air schools and fresh air classes, 
which is more than double the amount spent for this purpose in 1911. Official, 
state and municipal expenditures outside of the maintenance of institutions, 
which are included in the other totals, amounted to $280,000. In addition to 
these figures, about $500,000 was spent by hospitals for insane and penal in- 
stitutions in caring for their tuberculous inmates. Another significant feature 
pointed out by the National Association, is the expenditure of public money. 
During the year 1912, 65.6 per cent, of the $18,900,000 spent in tuberculosis 
work came from either federal, state, county or municipal funds. This figure is 
considered by the anti-tuberculosis workers as particularly significant because 
it indicates the shifting of responsibility for the provision of tuberculosis 
hospitals and other institutions upon the municipality, county and state. 



